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J s S. Ambassador Seeks 


By Philip A. McCombs 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

SAIGON, March 14 — U.S. 
ambassador Graham A. Martin 
said this week that South Viet- 
nam needs a large infusion of 
American economic aid over 
the next two years to prevent 
an ultimate Communist vic- 
tory. 

He said $850 million is 
needed next year and “a some- 
what lesser amount’* the , fol- 
lowing year The Nixon admin- 
istration has asked Congress 
for $648 million in economic 
aid for all of Indochina next 
year. 

On the other hand, Martin 
said, U.S. military aid — about 
$1.06 billion in 1974— should 
remain at its present level for 
another year and then “taper 
off.” 

This would be possible, he 
said, because the Soviet Union 
and China have significantly 
decreased their supply of 
arms to North Vietnam in this 
period of improved relations 
with the U.S. and following 
the final withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from Vietnam a 
year ago. 

Martin, 61, a tall, gray- 
haired diplomat who is alter- 
nately crusty and charming in 
conversation, gave his views 
this week in his first on-the- 
record newspaper interviews 
since being sent here eight 
months ago to oversee U.S. 
postwar interests in Vietnam. 

“You can- debate the past, 
but where is our interest 
now?” he asked. “To me, it’s 
being able to look back a half 
decade or a decade from now 
and have historians say that in 
the end we did a few things 
right and we came out all 
right.” 

He said he fears that Con- 
gress, influenced by what he 
said is a Hanoi-inspired propa- 
ganda campaign against the 
government of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, will not 
give South Vietnam enough 
money to allow it to achieve 
an “economic takeoff,” leading 
to independence from U.S. 
help. 

If South Vietnam were to 
become Communist “after it 
was very clear that we did ev- 
erything reasonably we could 
have done,” he said, “that’s 
one thing, but to walk away 
from it just at this moment in 
time would be something else 
again .... 

“The United States would 
pay an enormpus cost, a cost 
in its own self-respect, a cost 
in a turning inward in a new 
kind of isolationism which 
would provide enormous dan- 
gers for the people of the 
United States and for the peo- 
ple of the world.” 
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Martin said, “my concern 
with Vietnam is not so much 
with the Vietnamese. My con- 
cern is what happens to us 
(Americans) as a people, the 
whole intricate power balance 
in the world, as the world per- 
ceives us and perceives our 
will to do what we said we’d 
do.” 

If South Vietnam were to 
receive the economic aid he 
thinks it should have, “then I 
think the job would be largely 
completed,” said Martin. 

The administration’s request 
for $648 million in economic 
aid for Indochina in fiscal 
year 1975 — even if the total 
sum were approved by Con- 
gress — would have * to be di- 
vided among South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. 

“The request is not ade- 
quate,” said Martin. “It’s ade- 
quate to maintain (the eco- 
nomic status quo) but not to 
permit us to walk away and 
say ‘okay you’re on your own’ 
as we did in Taiwan and Ko- 
rea.” 

South Vietnam is receiving 
this fiscal year about $320 mil- 
lion in U.S. aid — less than in 
any of the past eight years. 
Martin called this aid 
“absolutely minimal.” He said 
that after the cease-fire, the 
United States had promised 
South Vietnam enough eco- 
nomic aid “for a surge thing 
like Europe” during the Mar- 
shall Plan years after World 
War II. 

Martin said he is convinced 
that two years of heavy eco- 
nomic aid is all that South Vi- 
etnam needs now. <He said the 
South Vietnamese are 
“ingenious, hard-working peo- 
ple,” and added: — “I am con- 
vinced that now the situation 
for an economic takeoff on the 
Korean-Taiwan economic 
model in a very much short- 
ened time is here.” 

With the relatively small 
amount of aid this year, said 
Martin, the Vietnamese “have 
taken all the right measures. 
They’ve simply tightened their 
damn belts and gone on.” 

The public statement of 
Martin’s views comes at a crit- 
ical period for South Vietnam, 
more than a year after the 
I cease fire. 


The continuing war seems 
to have quieted down. Hanoi 
seiems to be concentrating on 
its own economic development 
and shelving any plans for a 
major offensive in the south.. 
But the economy here is so 
shaky that economists have 
said it poses as much of a 
threat as the presence of Com- 
munist troops. 

There is rampant inflation, 
unemployment and a scramble 
for foreign exchange in the 
wake of the American pull- 
out. 

The massive, immediate 
American aid that Martin is 
talking about would be de- 
signed to encourage the kind 
of economic development, es- 
pecially in export industries, 
that the years of war have pre<- 
vented. 

At the .same time, the Com- 
munist military threat is not 
negligible. Since the cease- 
fire, the Communists have 
brought enough men and 
weapons into the south to 
launch a devastating offen- 
sive, according to intelligence 
reports. 

However, the official Ameri- 
can view is now that Hanoi 
will not launch an offensive 
and instead will contiue mili- 
tary, political and economic 
pressure against Saigon in 
hopes of bringing down the 
government. 



Martin said that the Soviet 
Union and China, no longer 
afraid of being accused by the 
other of abandoning North Vi- 
etnam, “can now begin to look 
at Hanoi in terms of their own 
national interests. It is not to 
the interest of either one of 
them for Hanoi to have a dom- 
inant position in Southeast 
Asia.” 

President Nixon’s budget re- 
quest for fiscal 1975 included 
about $1.4 billion in military 
aid for Saigon. “I really don’t 
worry much about this side of 
it,” Martin said, adding that 
military aid this year “could 
have been drastically reduced 
if Hanoi had lived up to the 
cease-fire.” 

Throughout the interviews, 


( Martin emphasized his belief 
I that Hanoi, and not Saigon, 
has been primarily responsible 
for the failure of the accords 
to bring an end to the fighting 
and to start the orderly proc- 
ess that would ultimately lead 
to elections. 

Martin said part of Hanoi’s 
current, strategy against Sai- 
gon is a sophisticated “pro- 
paganda campaign which is 
deliberately designed to force 
the American Congress to 
limit the economic aid.” 

The ambassador made a sim- 
ilar charge last week in an 18- 
page cable to the State 1 De- 
partment, which it released at 
his recommendation. Martin 
was attacking an article in 
The New York Times last 
month that said U.S. military 


time battled for prison re- 
forms as a public servant in 
the New Deal and then in the 
Foreign Service, Martin said 
he is now convinced that the 
charges are not true. 

He said he ordered the em- 
bassy staff to conduct an in- 
depth study of the question 
shortly after he arrived here. 
He said he and the embassy 
staff used all the means at 
their disposal to get at the 
truth. 

They found, he said, that 
South Vietnam’s civilian 
prison population is about 35,- 
000 — on a per capita basis 
roughly what the prison popu- 
lation is in the United States. 
If there are abuses in the pris- 
ons, he said, they are not 
widespread, an not systematic. | 


He said that among these 
prisoners there probably are 
not more than a handful of po- 
litical prisoners — which he de- 
fined as persons imprisoned 
solely because of opposition to 
the government— and that he 
had not yet been given the 
nan® of a single prisoner who, 
when checked out, fell into 
this category. 

Commenting on a Washing- 
ton Post article last Saturday 
saying that Martin said he 
doesn’t “consciously” think of 
himself as supporting Thieu 
or not. 

“He’s here, I found him 
here,” said Martin. “It’s not 
my business to support Thieu 
or anything else. It’s my busi- 
ness to support the interests 
of the United States.” 


aid still determines the course 
of the war. 

In the interviews!, Martin 
said the cutting edge of Ha-; 
noi’s campaign is the charge 
that Saigon is holding 200,000 
civilian political prisoners and 
engaging in systematic torture 
and repression. 

He said this campaign, 
Which has engaged the enthu- 
siasm of American peace 
groups, some journalists’ and 
some aides on Capitol Hill, is 
designed to create the impres- 
sion that, “if you’re) against 
evil, torture and repression, as 
most Americans are, then we 
don’t want to give aid' to a re- 
gime like this.” 

Describing himself as “an 
old-fashioned, liberal humani- 
tarian,” who has from time to 
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